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The  author,  Miss  Jann-Puul  Ulclrick,  of  Severna  Park,  Maryland,  is  a  student  at 
the  Severn  Preparatory  School  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland.  The  paper  was 
chosen  by  the  Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  for  their  literary 
award  given  in  Washington  on  February  12,  1975. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  February  18,  1861,  Jefferson  Davis  was  Inaugu- 
rated as  the  first  Provisional  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sworn  in  as  the  six- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  our  country  had  two  governments,  two  Presidents,  and 
two  First  Ladies.  American  history  students  are  well  informed  concerning  the  two 
governments  and  the  two  Presidents  but  possess  little  knowledge  of  the  two  First 
Ladies  —  Varina  Howell  Davis  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  It  is  this  writer's  purpose 
to  give  some  insight  into  the  lives  of  these  two  outstanding  personalities. 

It  is  astonishing  that  these  two  women,  so  unlike  in  many  ways,  should  possess 
so  many  similarities.  Both  ladies  were  Southerners  with  illustrious  ancestors  dating 
back  to  the  American  Revolution.1  Both  were  well  educated  for  their  time  and 
possessed  great  interest  in  politics.  Neither  woman  was  first  choice  of  the  man  she 
married  and  the  men  chosen  were  many  years  older  than  their  wives.2  Both  Varina 
and  Mary  took  great  pride  in  their  husbands  and  had  high  aspirations  for  them. 
Both  had  a  tendency  to  pry  into  their  husbands'  affairs  and  sometimes  made  political 
enemies  for  them.  Both  ladies  lost  a  child  before  entering  and  while  in  the  White 
House,  and  each  had  at  least  one  bad  carriage  accident  with  dire  consequences.  Both 
had  deep  religious  convictions.  Both  were  vain  of  their  appearance  and  loved  extrava- 
gant clothing.  Both  First  Ladies  were  severely  criticized  while  in  the  White  House 
for  entertaining  too  little  or  too  lavishly.  The  years  following  the  Civil  War  were 
tragic  and  heartrending  for  both  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Each  First  Lady 
outlived  her  husband  by  seventeen  years. 

Varina  Howell,  the  daughter  of  William  Burr  Howell  and  Margaret  Louisa 
Kempe  Howell,  was  born  on  May  6,  1826,  and  spent  her  girlhood  on  "The  Briers" 
plantation  near  Natchez,  Mississippi.  She  was  well  educated  for  her  time,  tutoring 
with  Judge  George  Winchester  for  many  years  and  spending  two  years  at  Madame 
Greenland's  select  school  in  Philadelphia.  She  met  Jefferson  Davis,  a  Mississippi 
planter  and  a  West  Point  graduate,  in  1844  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
Joseph's  plantation  near  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Her  beauty  and  intelligence  attracted 
him  almost  immediately,  and  the  two  were  married  on  February  26,  1845.  The 
Davises  were  a  close  and  affectionate  couple,  his  nickname  for  her  "Winnie"  and 
hers  for  him  "Banny".  "Mrs.  Davis  lived  in  close  intellectual  companionship  with 
her  husband.  Though  brought  up  a  Whig,  she  eventually  accepted  his  politics  (Demo- 
crat), became  jealously  aware  of  his  reputation,  and  was  keenly  sensitive  to  any 


'Mrs.  Davis'  grandfather,  Richard  Howell,  was  Revolutionary  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
great-grandfather,  Andrew  Porter,  was  a  Revolutionary  general  and  her  grandfather,  Levi  Todd,  partici- 
pated in  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  and  served  as  major-general  of  militia. 

^avis  was  fifteen  years  older  than  Varina;  Lincoln,  10  years  older  than  Mary. 
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criticism  of  his  political  theories."  Varina  Davis  was  considered  by  most  to  be  a 
beauty.  She  was  tall  and  slender  with  dark  hair  and  deep  brown  eyes  which  Harnett 
Kane  in  Bride  of  Fortune  describes  as  "eyes  ...  the  color  of  the  Spanish  sherry  in 
the  glasses." 

Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress  in  1845,  but  resigned 
the  next  year  when  the  Mexican  War  broke  out.  Though  young  in  years  Varina 
Davis  was  quite— capable,  and  while  her  husband  was  away  she  took  sole  charge  of 
Brierfield  and  its  management.  She  was  also  a  devoted  nurse  to  her  husband,  attend- 
ing him  day  and  night  when  he  suffered  his  periodic  bouts  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  Mrs.  Davis  constantly  served  as  her  husband's  secretary  in  order  to  save 
his  eyesight.  Kane  mentions  that  her  writing  became  so  like  her  husband's  that 
Davis'  correspondents  often  commented  on  their  amazement  that  such  a  busy  and 
important  person  as  Jefferson  Davis  could  take  the  time  to  personally  answer  all  his 
correspondence . 

In  1847  Mississippi  sent  Davis  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Varina  found  life 
in  Washington  exciting  and  soon  discovered  that  she  possessed  a  type  of  good  looks 
that  made  an  impression  even  here  although  her  Southern  colloquialisms,  such  as 
"cudd'n"  for  cousin  and  "I  went  to  a  speaking,"  were  regarded  by  the  Washing- 
tonians  as  amusing.  She  was  a  brilliant  hostess  and  a  vivacious  talker.  While  her 
husband  was  a  Senator  and  later  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  the  drawing  room 
of  their  home  was  the  scene  of  many  distinguished  gatherings.  "The  Davises  were 
the  center  of  a  delightful  coterie  in  Washington;  Mrs.  Davis,  witty  and  charming, 
drew  all  sorts  of  people  into  her  drawing  room."  Upon  being  in  Washington  for 
the  first  time,  Varina  was  "overcome  by  her  pride  of  her  husband's  elevation. 
Being  of  an  ambitious  nature,  she  was  gratified  by  her  social  success  in  Washington." 

Mary  Todd  was  born  to  Eliza  Parker  and  Robert  S.  Todd  on  December  13, 
1818,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  was  reared  amid  genteel  surroundings.  She  had 
five  brothers  and  sisters  and  eight  step-brothers  and  -sisters.  Four  of  the  Parker- 
Todd  children  were  said  to  have  had  "abnormal  personalities."  Mary  was  a  better- 
educated  woman  than  many  of  her  contemporaries.  She  attended  the  select  academy 
of  Dr.  John  Ward  where  she  learned  French  and  the  social  graces.  In  1837  she 
visited  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  moved  there  in  1839  to  live  with  her  sister.  "Aided 
by  her  own  accomplishments,  she  became  a  belle  in  the  fashionable  society  of 
Springfield,  and  her  acquaintance  among  people  of  political  importance  was  exten- 
sive." Here  she  met  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  homely  young  lawyer,  and  was  married 
to  him  on  November  4,  1842.  The  ring  that  Abraham  gave  his  bride  was  a  plain 
gold  band  inscribed  "Love  is  Eternal." 

The  Lincolns  retained  a  residence  in  Springfield  until  1861.  Unfavorable  things 
were  said  of  their  domestic  life,  and  even  her  friends  admitted  that  Mary's  tempera- 
ment was  difficult.  Her  background  and  outlook  differed  markedly  from  those  of 
her  husband  and  she  was  unsympathetic  toward  his  family.  "Despite  Lincoln's 
awkwardness  they  moved  in  the  best  of  local  society;  but  in  their  home  there  was  a 
limited  hospitality."  Mrs.  Lincoln  tried  to  be  a  stunning  triumph  in  style  and  fashion. 
Her  housekeeping  was  meticulous  and  she  usually  had  her  own  way  in  the  household. 
She  never  got  along  well  with  the  servants  and  they  had  to  be  bribed  by  Lincoln 
to  remain.  She  bore  four  children  and,  "...  despite  her  emotional  highs  and  lows, 
Mary  Lincoln  was  a  consistently  good  mother  and  a  generous  one."  Although  Mary 
gave  up  a  great  deal  in  order  to  marry  Lincoln,  she  was  both  devoted  to  and  very 
possessive  of  him.  Her  jealousies  were  easily  aroused  and  she  was  always  demanding 
proof  of  his  love  for  her.  She  had  a  violent  temper  and  often  suffered  from  headaches. 
But,  her  whims  and  unpleasantness  seemed  to  make  her  husband  more  patient, 
tolerant,  and  forgiving.  Many  people  felt  sorry  for  Mary  because  she  had  married 
such  a  homely  man  when  she  could  have  chosen  a  more  distinguished  one.  But, 


as  she  told  Ward  Lamon  after  her  marriage,  "Mr.  Lincoln  is  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  some  day;  if  I  had  not  thought  so  I  would  not  have  married  him,  for 
you  can  see  he  is  not  pretty." 

Lincoln,  accompanied  by  his  family,  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1847  as  a 
Representative  from  Illinois.  Mary  set  out  determined  to  conquer  the  city  but,  sadly, 
her  presence  there  seems  to  have  made  little  impression. 

Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  not  a  well-matched  couple  in  many 
respects.  She  was  short  and  plump;  he  was  tall  and  lean.  She  moved  fast  and  had 
a  quick  temper;  he  was  easygoing  and  slowmoving.  Her  background  was  aristocratic; 
his,  humble.  She  was  proud  and  wanted  a  "fine"  reputation;  his  tastes  were  simple. 
But  was  he  not  ambitious  and  concerned  about  "reputation"  in  perhaps  a  more 
subtle  way.?  Her  determination  and  ambition  were  far  more  intense  than  his  and  she 
kept  him  moving. 

Varina  Davis  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  the  mother  of  three  children  when  she 
became  the  First  Lady  of  the  Confederacy.  William  Howell  Russell,  the  English  war 
correspondent,  describes  her  as  "a  comely,  sprightly  woman,  verging  on  matronhood, 
of  good  figure  and  manners,  well  dressed,  ladylike,  and  clever."  She  liked  to  wear 
a  rose  in  her  dark  hair  and  had  a  preference  for  gorgeous  white  silk  dresses.  One 
who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  remarked,  "She  is  brimming  with  zest-  for  life." 
Mrs.  Davis  did  not  reach  Montgomery  in  time  to  see  her  husband  inauguranted  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  She  and  her  three  children 
arrived  in  Montgomery  on  March  4,  1861,  to  occupy  the  lovely  two-story  dwelling 
which  was  now  called  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy.  With  her  she  brought 
some  of  her  heirlooms  from  Brierfield.  Varina  made  the  White  House  the  center  of 
much  social  activity,  entertaining  with  brilliant  levees,  dinners,  and  luncheons.  Some 
envious  Southern  ladies  called  her  "Queen  Varina." 

When  the  capital  was  moved  to  Richmond  in  July,  the  city  welcomed  her  and 
an  elegant,  spacious  residence  became  the  new  Confederate  White  House.  To  go  with 
it  were  a  handsome  carriage  and  four  white  horses.  The  newspapers  praised  Varina's 
appearance  and  dignity,  and  an  Englishman,  the  Reverend  Malet,  summed  up  the 
city's  general  verdict  of  the  First  Lady  by  saying,  "Mrs.  Davis  is  the  right  lady  in 
the  right  place." 

Varina  Davis  was  schooled  in  the  social  graces.  She  knew  how  to  turn  on  charm 
and  was  an  instinctive  hostess.  She  loved  to  talk  men's  talk,  sometimes  going  too 
far  in  talking  of  politics  and  thereby  making  enemies  for  her  President-husband. 
She  delighted  in  the  diplomatic  society  of  Richmond  and,  being  able  to  entertain  at  a 
minute's  notice,  the  Davises  received  callers  continuously.  Varina  received  every  man 
with  a  pleasant  welcome  and  "made  the  lowliest  feel  as  if  he  were  present  by 
right."  She  had  a  much  more  worldly  sense  than  did  her  husband  and  became  very 
upset  at  "the  carping  anf  faultfinding"  that  the  President  was  subjected  to.  Although 
she  made  enemies  of  some  of  the  more  aristocratic  ladies  in  Richmond,  she  had  many 
friends  and  truly  enjoyed  being  First  Lady.  As  the  noted  diarist  Mary  Chestnut 
once  remarked  after  being  away  from  Richmond  for  awhile,  "After  being  accustomed 
to  the  spice  and  spirit  of  her  (Varina's)  conversation,  when  one  is  away  from  her, 
things  seem  flat  and  tame  for  awhile." 

Mrs.  Davis  was  very  dedicated  to  the  war  cause.  She  often  wept  to  learn  that 
the  South  had  lost  a  battle.  She  was  frequently  seen  going  to  the  hospitals  carrying 
large  baskets  of  goodies  to  cheer  up  the  wounded  soldiers.  At  Christmastime  she 
planned  gay  parties  for  soldiers  on  leave  and  for  distinguished  foreign  visitors. 

Even  with  all  her  political  experience  the  First  Lady  of  the  Confederacy  never 
anticipated,  when  her  husband  was  inauguranted,  that  events  would  be  shaped  as 
they  were.  She  believed  that  it  was  the  Southern  malcontents,  not  the  Northern 
armies,  that  destroyed  her  husband.  After  she  had  fled  from  Richmond  towards  the 


end  of  the  war,  she  wrote  many  letters  to  her  husband.  Hearing  of  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  she  wrote  to  Davis  from  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  advising  him  not 
to  risk  capture  by  trying  to  join  her  and  to  leave  his  escort  and  ride  alone  in  order 
to  cover  more  ground  in  less  time.  In  the  same  letter  she  apologized  for  meddling 
so  much  in  his  affairs.  Eliza  Frances  Andrews  of  Washington,  Georgia,  records  in 
her  diary  on  April  30,  1865:  "The  poor  woman  (Mrs.  Davis)  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  —  no  home,  no  money,  and  her  husband  a  fugitive.  She  says  she  sold 
her  plate  in  Richmond,  and  in  the  stampede  from  that  place  the  money,  all  but  fifty 
dollars,  was  left  behind."  Davis  finally  caught  up  with  his  family  and,  after  being 
with  them  for  one  night,  was  persuaded  by  Varina  to  leave  them.  Just  as  he  was 
leaving  he  heard  a  federal  officer  shout  "Halt!;;  and,  as  he  was  planning  what  to  do 
Varina  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck,  thus  saving  his  life  but  making  impossi- 
bile  any  chance  for  escape.  And  so,  on  May  10,  1865,  near  the  little  town  of  Irwins- 
ville,  Georgia,  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  and  Varina  Davis  became  the  ex-First 
Lady  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

"No  President's  wife  in  history  had  a  more  turbulent  career  in  the  White 
House  than  Mary  Todd  Lincoln."  Coming  to  Washington  in  a  time  of  war  and 
panic,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  criticized  sharply.  A  native  of  Kentucky  and  better-educated 
than  any  previous  First  Lady,  she  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  traitor  to  her  class. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  called  the  "black  Republican  woman,"  and  people  were  suspicious 
of  her  because  she  had  half-brothers  who  were  fighting  for  the  Confederacy.  Even 
as  she  came  to  the  White  House  there  were  rumors  about  Washington  that  the  First 
Lady  was  a  Rebel  and  a  spy.  Despite  these  degrading  accounts,  the  new  President's 
wife  came  to  "power"  with  a  positive  attitude.  At  her  first  reception,  the  largest  ever 
seen  by  many  at  the  White  House,  she  stood  patiently  by  Lincoln's  side  in  the 
receiving  line  for  over  two  hours,  shaking  hands  with  all  who  passed  by.  "She 
appeared  remarkably  well  and  performed  her  part  of  the  honors  .  .  .  with  that 
propriety  which  consistently  blends  all  the  graces  with  an  unreserved  dignity." 

Mary  Lincoln  redecorated  and  transformed  the  White  House  completely  soon 
after  becoming  First  Lady  and,  much  to  Lincoln's  distress,  went  $7,000  over  her 
appropriation.  She  loved  beautiful  clothes  and  always  outshone  her  husband  in  dress 
and  manner.  Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to  be  complimented  on  her  appearance. 
She  searched  for  and  knew  her  own  best  features  and  far  outshone  her  husband  in 
taste.  Lincoln,  as  President,  said,  "My  wife  is  as  handsome  as  when  she  was  a  girl 
and  I,  a  poor  nobody  then,  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  never  fell 
out." 

Although  Lincoln's  wife  performed  her  duties  as  First  Lady  sufficiently,  there 
was  much  question  as  to  her  mental  stability.  Her  efforts  as  First  Lady  were  ham- 
pered by  a  nervous  temperament,  loose  tongue,  and  a  mind  filled  with  delusions. 
No  doubt  the  death  of  her  son  Willie  in  1862  had  a  negative  effect  on  her  state  of 
mind.  Her  temper  was  a  severe  obstacle  to  her  husband's  public  life.  Mary  failed 
to  appreciate  the  public  nature  of  being  First  Lady  and  criticized  sharply  men  in  high 
government  positions.  She  nagged  Lincoln  about  appointments  and  interfered  in 
shaping  policy,  conceiving  her  position  as  having  governmental  as  well  as  social 
privileges.  Mary  said  that  she  meddled  in  the  President's  affairs  in  order  to  protect 
him  from  schemers  and  traitors,  and  the  nagging  wife  resulted  from  pride  in  her 
husband.  She  was  very  possessive  and  was  jealous  of  any  woman  who  looked  at 
Lincoln.  Although  she  herself  was  sometimes  flirtatious,  she  resented  her  husband 
giving  the  slightest  bit  of  attention  to  another  woman. 

Mary  Lincoln  was  much  more  religious  than  Abraham,  never  missing  church  on 
Sunday.  She  even  claimed  to  have  spiritual  endowments,  and  believed  that  the 
Cabinet  members  were  plotting  against  the  President  and  would  have  to  be  dis- 
missed. Mary  was  very  superstitious  and  believed  in  omens.  One  night  before  his 
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first  inauguration,  Lincoln  awoke  very  pale.  Mary  instantly  believed  that  this  was  a 
sign  that  her  husband  would  be  elected,  to  a  second  term  but  that  he  would  die 
before  it  was  over. 

Although  there  was  much  gossip  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  spy  for  the  Con- 
federacy, these  imputations  of  disloyalty  were  unfounded.  The  Union  cause  was  one 
of  the  strongest  forces  in  her  life.  During  the  war  she  went  around  to  various  hospi- 
tals carrying  flowers  and  food  to  the  wounded  soldiers.  When  the  war  was  close  at 
end  she  exclaimed  with  joy  in  a  letter  to  Sumner,  "We  have  been  within  six  miles 
of  Richmond,  the  promised  land  .  .  .  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail  now." 

On  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  only  five  days  after  Lee's  surrender  to  Grant, 
Lincoln  took  Mary  and  two  guests  to  Ford's  Theater  to  sse  the  comedy  "Our 
American  Cousin."  Lincoln  was  in  exceptional  spirits  but  Mary  was  suffering  with  a 
headache  and  only  went  to  please  her  husband.  During  the  play  Mrs.  Lincoln 
found  herself  nestled  against  her  husband  looking  affectionately  at  him.  Realizing 
the  awkwardness  of  a  President  and  First  Lady  being  seen  like  this  in  public,  she 
inquired,  "What  will  Miss  Harris  think  of  my  hanging  on  to  you  so?"  His  answer, 
the  last  words  she  was  ever  to  hear  him  speak,  was  "She  won't  think  anything  about 
it."  Then  a  shot  rang  out  and  Mary  started  screaming.  Throughout  the  night  she 
kissed  Abraham's  face,  praying  for  death  so  that  she  could  once  more  be  with  her 
dead  husband.  Upon  returning  to  the  White  House  she  refused  to  sleep  in  the  bed 
where  they  had  been  together.  She  refused  to  leave  the  White  House  until  she  was 
finally  told  by  government  officials  that  she  must  leave  in  order  to  make  the  House 
available  to  the  new  President  and  his  family.  Broken  by  tradgedy,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  left  the  executive  mansion  and  returned  to  Springfield,  the  home  of  happier 
days. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Varina  Dvais  made  long  and  untiring  efforts  for  her 
husband's  release  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  Virginia.  It  distressed  her  to  hear  that  he 
was  going  blind  and  she  continuously  wrote  letters  to  try  to  secure  lawyers  for  his 
defense.  Upon  hearing  rumors  that  Davis  was  dying,  she  wired  President  Johnson 
and  finally  obtained  permission  to  see  her  husband.  She  was  given  a  casemate  in  the 
fort  and  lived  near  her  husband  until  his  release  in  1867.  After  spending  some  time 
in  Europe  the  Davises  retired  to  the  plantation  "Beauvior"  in  Mississippi.  Once 
again  she  served  as  his  secretary  while  he  wrote  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government.  It  was  at  Beauvior,  after  her  husband's  death  in  1889,  that 
Varina  Davis  wrote  her  one  important  work  —  a  two-volume  biography  titled 
Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America:  A  Memoir. 
Shortly  after  its  completion  she  bequeathed  Beauvior  to  the  state  of  Mississippi  and, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  Winnie,  went  to  New  York  w,here  she  wrote  for 
periodicals  and  magazines.  She  died  on  October  16,  1906,  surviving  all  but  one  of 
her  six  children.  "The  whole  of  her  later  life  was  filled  with  bitter  trials  in  which  she 
was  sustained  by  her  deeply  religious  nature." 

After  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  troubles  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
multiplied.  Finally,  in  1870,  Congress  granted  her  a  gift  of  $15,000  and  an  annual 
pension  of  $3,000  which  was  increased  to  $5,000  in  1882.  Her  son  Tad  died  in 
1871  leaving  only  one  of  her  four  sons.  The  certain  mental  instability  that  had  marked 
all  her  years  became  more  pronounced  now  and,  after  having  been  found  insane 
by  the  courts,  she  spent  several  months  in  a  private  sanitarium.  She  was  then  given 
a  second  trial  and  declared  to  be  sane  and  again  able  to  manage  her  estate.  After 
several  years  of  foreign  travel  she  spent  her  last  days  in  the  home  of  her  sister  in 
Springfield.  She  died  of  paralysis  on  January  16,  1882. 

And  so  were  the  lives  of  these  two  most  remarkable  women,  Varina  Howell 
Davis  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  the  only  two  who  ever  served  as  First  Ladies 
concurrently  and  during  the  only  time  that  our  country  was  ever  engaged  in  a  War 
Between  the  States. 
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